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Finland Walks Out On Nazis, Asks Peace 


Satellite No Longer 
Believes In Reich, 
Finn Premier Says 


LONDON, Sept. 3—Finland last 
night asked for peace. 

Ina dramatic broadcast announc- 
ing that Germany had been asked 
and had agreed to withdraw her 
troops from Finnish territory, Pre- 
mier Anders Hackzell last night ad- 
mitted that his country no longer 
believed in a German victory and 
that "the political andmilitary situ- 
ation” had made it imperative for 
Finland to seek peace, \ 

The Baltic rep’ thus became 
the third Axis sate! to withdraw 
from the disintegrating German 
camp in the past few days. Ru- 
mania’s declaration of war egainst 
Germany and Bulgaria’s announce- 
ment of complete neutrality pre- 
ceded the long-expected Finnish 
move. 

An unconfirmed dispatch from 
Stockholm said that the Finnish 
eabinet and parliament had already 
decided to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 

Stating that "no sacrifice is too 
great for our country,” Prime Min- 
ister Hackzell told his nation that 
although the new Russian terms 
are not yet known, the Soviet 
Union had not demauaed uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

"The military and political situ- 
ation has made it necessary for us 
to try and find a solution,” Premier 
Hackzell announced ovcr the Hei- 
sinki radio following an extraor- 
dinary session of the Finnish Diet. 
"In April the situation was not so 
bad, but as a result of the Soviet 
offensive in June our forces had to 
be withdrawn. 

"The military situation has also 
become worse for Germany. Many 

(Continued on page 8) 


Bulgarian Armistice 
Parley Bogs Down 


CAIRO, Sept. 3—Allied armistice 
talks with Bulgaria were temporar- 
ily suspended yesterday following 
the resignation of the Bagrianov 
cabinet in Sofla, while the Bul- 
sarian radio announced last night 
that a new government already 
been formed under the premiership 
of Konstantin Muraviev. 

Tha general makeup of the cabi- 
net appeared to be left-wing, and 
pany of the new ministers are 

own to be pra-Allied, 

Muraviev is a member and deputy 
“ the Bulgarian Agrarian Party. 

© was private secretary to the 
famous Bulgarian peasant leader 
Stambulisky, who was murdered by 
& member of the extreme right and 
Minister of war in Stambulisky’s 
eo in 1923. ’ 

he real reason for the resi - 
won of the Bagrianov seversenaah 
was obscure, but it was presumed 
a Allied observers that Russia’s| 
seer isfaction with Bulgaria’s neu- 
a declaration was a primary 

Russia had accused Bulgaria of 
fying to hide behind the yee 
= a 8 assurances of complete neu- 
pa which were said to be "not 
an mond under the present circum- 

A communique from Partisan 
- adquarters in Yugoslavia reported 
what Bulgarian troops garrisoned in 
slac ava had clashed with Yugo- 

V quisling forces and had begun 





zeriand, It was in the neighborhood 
of Charvieu that the Americans 
crossed the Rhone after the enemy 
broke off contact. 


Germans employed infantry and 
tanks, at Mexinifux, 18 miles north- 
east of Lyon and about half the 


position released today. There was 
another victory, which the Ameri- 
cans won, at Chalmont, 15 miles 
south of Bourg-en-Bresse. 


erated all of southern France from 
Lyons westward to the Atlantic. 
West of the -Rhone, where the 
French had taken over and were 
advancing rapidly, Montfaucon, 
Tournon, St. Etienne, St. Chamond 
and Serrieres were all freed. 


Report Giraud Injured 


Giraud, 
chief of the French forces in North 
Africa, was seriously injured a few 
days ago when he was shot at Mos- 
taganem, near Oran, where he has 
been living since his 
reports reaching here stated today. 


giers said Giraud was returning 
home .when a Senegalese soldier, 








Road To Adolf’s Doom 
Grows Shorter Hourly 





LONDON, Sept. 3 — Hour by 
hour the mileage grows less and 
less, but the last time.the Associ- 
ated Press statistician took out 
his geography book and measur- 
ing stick the Allies on the various 
fronts were the following number 
of miles Berlin: 

Russian front—320 miles (from 
the eastern suburbs of Warsaw): 

Northern France — 410 miles 
(from Sedan) ; 4 

595 miles 


Southern France — 
(from Voiron) ; 

Italian Front—590 miles (from 
Pesaro). 


Ith Army 35 Miles 
Northeast Of Lyons 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 3—Ameri- 
can 7th Army troops which raced 
around Lyon in an effort to cut 
remaining German retreat routes, 
were today within 100 miles of Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton’s 3rd Army 
and less than 150 miles from Ger- 
many’s southwestern frontier. 
Lifting, in part, the veil of secrecy 
deemed necessary for operational 
security, it was announced officially 
that American troops were as far 
north as Bourg-en Bresse, 35 miles 
northeast of Lyon and 45 miles due 
east of Geneva, in the Rhone Val- 
ley, and driving due north up the 
Saone River Valley toward Macon, 
40 miles from Lyon. 
.Bourg-en-Bresse is only 130 
miles from, and connected by ex- 
cellent roads and railway lines 
with, Chaumont, which was General 
John J. Pershing’s 1918 AEF head- 
quarters. Bourg is about 150 crow- 
line miles from Mulhouse on the 
German border. 

The onrushing Americans were 
leaving pockets in their rear to be 
cleaned up at will by other forces. 
One such, at Vienne, 15 miles south 
of Lyon on Highway 7, the main 
Rhone Valley route, was occupied. 
So was Charvieu, ten miles east of 
Lyon, and south of the Rhone 
where it twists eastward toward 








5th Army Captures 
Pisa; 8th Heading 
Toward Po Valley 


ADVANCED. ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 3—Coor- 
dinated in an offensive designed 
to smash the last vestiges of the 
Wehrmacht in northern Italy, both 
the 5th and 8th Armies today were 
driving relentlessly northward from 
captured Pisa on the west and ex- 
ploiting their Gothic line break- 
oe on the enemy’s eastern 

ank, 


Saturday, of Pisa, followed by an 
advance of another four miles 
through heavily-sown minefields. 
demolitions and small rear guard 
forces. 
Notable gains were recorded east- 
ward from Pisa to Florence, and 
late yesterday 5th Army troops were 
within two miles of Altopascio, a 
junction of five important roads, 
one of which leads to the Gothic 
line bastion of Pistoia. Another 
column was approaching Pistoia 
from Vinci, due south of the com- 
munications center. 
Meanwhile, Canadian infantry 
and tank forces under command of 
Gen. Sir Oliver Leese’s 8th Army, 
were exploiting their spectacular 
breakthrough toward the Po Valley 
and were within 12 miles of Ri- 
mini. This Adriatic city is the east- 
ern terminal of the great Po Val- 
ley railways and highways leading 
7 g heart of industrial northern 
y. 
The Germans, although suffer- 
ing from staggering disorganiza- 
tion, were reported fighting with 
fanatical desperation, 
The Canadians completed the oc- 
cupation of coastal Pesaro; grabbed 
the strategic heights of Tomba di 
Pesaro and Monteluro, roughly 
eight and seven miles westward, 
and then wheeled toward the coast 
in a rapid night attack. 
The veteran German Ist Para- 
chutists, confused by the power and 
speed of the Canadians, tried to 
extricate themselves by heavy fight- 
ing some five miles north of the 
Foglia River. South of Cattolica, 
nine miles northwest of Pesaro, 





Lake Leman, its -source in Swit- 


There was a fight, in which the 


distance “from the northernmost 


Thus, today, the Allies had lib- 


By Senegalese Sentry 


LONDON, Sept. 3—General Hen 
former commander-in- 





retirement, 
A British correspondent in Al- 





to retreat to join 
Tito’s Armee UP with Marshal 


one of the sentries outside his villa, 
fired at him. 


more heavy fighting was in prog- 
ress, but the Canadians, at last re- 
port, had the situation well in hand. 
Inland, British and Indian troops 
were fanning out beyond the Gothic 
line northwest from Monte Gridolfo. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Highlight of the 5th Army’s part) 
in the endeavor was the capture, on | 


Germany 


11 Miles; 


Enemy In Retreat 





THE ALLIED FORCES IN NORTHERN FRANCE, Sept. 


WITH 
3—The tremendous Allied drive 


in northern France today had 


smashed well into Belgtum at several places near the center of a 
250-mile front and to the extreme right. Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton’s American 3rd Army forces were reported fighting in the 
streets of Thionville, only 11 miles from the German border. 


full-scale and disorderly retreat 


7 











Patton Goes So Fast 
He Runs Out Of Maps 
SHAEF, Sept. 3—Ten tons of 
maps of Germany were dropped 
by parachute Iast night to Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton, command 
ing the 3rd Army in its mad dash 
to the Reich frontier. The maps 
were flown to a forward area in 
France in response to the gen- 
eral’s urgent request, ordinary 
transport being too slow to catch 

up with the advance. 





Red Army Plowing 
Toward Yugoslavia 


MOSCOW, Sept. 3—The Red 
Army was expected to reach 
the borders of Yugoslavia within 
the next few days as all German 
resistance in southern and north- 
western Rumania today crumbled 
before the combined onslaught of 
the Russian and Rumanian armies. 
They were last reported ouly 90 














Although the broken German 7th and 15th armies appeared in 


in most places, a large pocket of 
resistance was reported holding 
out in the Cambrai-St. Quentin 
sector, near the center of the 
front, and General Patton’s 
troops were meeting increased op- 
position in their whirwind drive 
toward Germany east of Verdun. 

The German radio said a tank 
battle was raging below Longwy, 
only 30 miles from the German bor- 
der above Thionville. 

The bre:kthrough into Belgium 
took place at about noon yesterday 
and there were unconfirmed reports 
today that elements of Lt. Gen. 
Courtney Hodges’ American Ist 
Army had reacher Namur, 35 miles 
inside Belgium and only 50 miles 
from the 4erman border. 

The Americans crossed the bor- 
der through the classic gap of the 
Meuse River where the Germans 
one through the Maginot Line in 


Sixty miles northwest of Sedan 
other forces crossed the border 
through the Sambre River valley 
at Maubeuge, captured Tournai and 
were last reported within 30 miles of 
Brussels. 

The spectacular speed of the Al- 
lied offensive is indicated by the 
drive of the Yank ist Army which 
after capturing Paris eight days 
ahead of schedule traveled more 
than 120 miles since then. 

Germans troops, bewildered and 
dazed, were traveling the roads in 
all directions—toward Germany, to- 
ward Paris, even toward the chane 








miles from the Yugoslav frontier. 


nel coast. 
The crossing into Belgium was 





Sweeping on rapidly south of 
Bucharest, Russian tanks and in- 
fantry have now cleared the enemy 
from the entire northern bank of 
the Danube from its Black Sea del- 
ta to captured Giurgiu, on the Bul- 
garian border. 

A special communique from the 
Rumanian High Command claimed 
that all of Rumania has now been 
cleared of German troops, 50,000 





(Continued on page 8) 





MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 3 
—Col. John Hay (Jock) Whitney, 
multi-millionaire sportsman now a 
staff officer of the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces, was captured by 
the Germans in southern France on 
Aug. 21, while on an Air Force 
assignment, it was disclosed today. 
A Stars and Stripes frontline cor- 
respondent reported from southern 
France on August 23 that Col. Whit- 
ney was in a group with four other 
persons who were surrounded by 
German troops. One member of the 
party, a French officer, escaped. Re- 
ports on the incident indicated, the 
correspondent said, that the Ameri- 
can frontline troops in the sector 
failed to warn the colonel and his 
companions that they were ap- 
proaching the German lines, 

Colonei Whi entered active 
service June 22, 1942, in the grade 
of captain. After attending a staff 





school, he was assigned to the 8th 


Nazis In France Capture 
Sportsman ‘Jock’ Whitney 





Fighter Command in England. In 
February, 1943, he was transferred 
to the 8th Air Force to become a 
public relations officer, a post he 
held until June 12, 1944, when he 
was transferred to MAAF. 

The 40-year-old colonel was mar- 
ried to Betty Cushing Roosevelt 
in February, 1942, and their home 
is at Manhasset, L. I. In peace time, 
he was widely known in racing 
circles for his expensive stables 
of champion thoroughbreds. He was 
also a polo enthusiast and a play- 
boy who was frequently seen in 
New Y~rk cafe society. 

In Hollywood, he financed the 
movie "Gone With The Wind” 
while chairman of the board for 
Selznick Pictures. In addition to 
his other business activities, the 
colonel is president of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. He 
had inherited an estimated 100,- 
000,000 dollars from his father, the 
late Payne Whitney. 





(Continued on Page 8) 
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{4th AAF Heavies 
Raid Takao Harbor 


CHUNGKING, Sept. 3 — Libera- 
tors of the 14th AAF carried out 
a swift raid on Takao harbor on the 
Japanese homeland Island of For- 
mosa, Gen. Joseph Stil:ell’s head- 
quarters said today. The raiders de- 
stroyed several vessels in a large 
concentration of ships in the har- 
bor, which lies just below the naval 
base at Tainan on the southwest 
coast of the island. 

It was also reported that the 
first heavy bomber raid since 1942 
was carried ous upon the Philip- 
pines, Allied heavies dropping more 
than 100 tons of bombs on Davao 
airfields, blasting 26 Jap fighters 
and 11 bombers on the ground. 

At the same time, the evacuation 
of all nationals from the Chinese 
coastal cities of Shanghai and 
Amoy was reported. These cities 
have been frequent targets for 
American bombers. 

That the Allied offensive is draw- 
ing dangerously close, the Tokio 
radio admitted in a broadcast yes- 
terday. The commentator said that 
American forces "are constructing 
a chain of air bases centered on 
Saipan for attack on Japan.” Re- 
versing a former statement, made 
last Januafy, that the longer the 
war lasts the more consolidated will 
Japan’s position become, the radio 
said, "Japan is now fighting a war 
for the extension of precious time.” 
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Allies Crack Famed Nazi Defense Line 
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BELOW THE GOTHIC LINE, Sept. 1 (Delayed)—The German enemy in Italy 








When work first began on the Gothic Line the enemy’s chief concern was to fortify 


foresaw that once Allied armies smashed through defenses south of Rome their only hope 
of salvaging a campaign of retreat would be. to withdraw further north until] they 
reached north central Italy’s natural barrier, the Apennines, from where they could 
shield the fertile Po Valley and the rich industria] cities below the Brenner which stil! 
contribute to the tottering Nazi war machine. 

They began blasting mountain rock, const ructing pillboxes, laying minefields, shoveling 
anti-tank barriers, about a year ego as a starter and about eight months ago at a feverish 
tempo. They called the whole works the "Goten Stellung.” To the 5th and 8th armies, it’s 
the Gothic Line. 

If Field Marshal Kasselring had first-class fighting men, if the Wehrmacht’s equip- 
ment and supply trains were as in the days of Hitler and Gustav and Velletri-Valmontone 
Lines, and if the Luftwaffe was still around to fly top and harassing cover, then the Ger- 
mans would really have something here. But this is the fall season of Germany’s year on 
bee 4 penne and Gothic Line or no Gothic Line, the manpower factor in war still is 

‘oremost. 

The main feature of the once-vaunted Line is, of course, the mountain range slicing 
through central Italy. Some of its heights which reach over 6,000 feet look as if they were 
placed there by a Nazi Woten. Even without the fortifications some sectors of the terrain 
are so natural for defense that @ single rifleman could cause plenty of delay. 

The Gothic Line has more than just rifiemen. 

Germany's defense experts—the Todt Organization-—employed (more exactly, forced? 
well over 10,000 Italians to construct fortifications. The work is still goinggen, engineered 
by the Todt and executetby forced labor. The Todt Organization is a group of draft- 
exempt technicians who plan all of "s elaborate lines. They built the Atlantic Wall, 

Kesselring’s fear of Allied armor is shown in the numerous obstacles in the Line de- 
signed to break any tank attack. All the likely avenues of approach are defended by ex- 
tensive minefields, anti-tank ditches and mutually supporting pillboxes protected by an 
outer fringe of machine gun posts. 

Most of the emplacements for anti-tank guns (75 mm. and 88 mm.) are blasted into 
rocky slopes with heavily-reinforced concrete walls. There is a profusion of fire trenches 
and dugouts on the commanding heights, and machine gun positions are well-protected 


the two coastal sectors—at Carrara in the west and Pesaro in the east—and also to take 
precautions against any posgible landings on the Ligurian and Adriatic coasts behind 
the extremities of the Line. 

The approximate center of the Line is the Futa Pass, on Highway No. 65, a little less 
than halfway between Florence and Bologna, and southwest of Firenzuola. It is con- 
sidered to be the most heavily defended sector of the Gothic Line, and perhaps, more 
strongiy fortified than any one single place yet encountered in the entire Italian cam- 
paign. / 

A further build-up of minor defenses in the form of MG positi bed wire and 
mine fields is known to be in the area east of the, Pass, in the ty of Montepoli. 
Several buildings have been demolished near Prato and these may have some connection 
with others in this area to form a defensive belt. 

The concrete positions in the Line consist of two types: 

1. Pillboxes large enough to contain heavy MGs, or in some cases light guns. 

2, Casemates, much larger structures, capable of containing anti-tank guns or light 
field weapons. The casemates probably also enclose heavy anti-tank equipment such as 
Panther tank turrets mounting a long 75 mm. gun, used in the Hitler Line. 

If the enemy finds time to continue and possibly finish his defense ion in the 
central mountain sector, to prepare lines and get dug in, he will have a mountain barrier 
not unlike the area of Mount Cairo, with one point in his favor:-there won't be a Liri 
Valley to facilitate movements. 

Like every other main Line so far encountered during the Italian show, German 
company commanders have tried to jack up morale by telling their men that there are 
other lines to fall back to.” There probably are strongpoints in front of the Gothic Line, 
but these are only delaying positions to be defended by infantry. . 

In general, the Gothic Line is no rumor but actually a great defensive network in 
perfect eicfending terrain. However, there were other lines in Italy which Allied armies 
probed and broke at a time when Germany was much stronger. “e : ‘ 

Kesselring’s weakened forces in Italy have been further depleted ause of recen 
setbacks in al which have drained his manpower. The Gothic Line itself is probably 








by barbed wire and mines. 





stronger than the men who defend it. 


—Sgt. HERBERT MITGANG 





Landing At Bucharest 


Like Settling On Dime) Sounded By Pope 


By Sgt. LEN SMITH 
Stag’ Correspondent 


BUCHAREST, Rumania, Sept. 1 
(Delayed)—We were sweating out 
@ landing on a two-by-four cow 
pasture southwest of this city, try- 
ing to sit down safely in a space 
less than half the size that the book 
prescribes for B-1%s. 

It was a touchy business. Tall 
trees had to be cleared at the 
edge of what was laughing] 
the runway. ME-109s, a 
couple of Stormoviks and an A-20 
Boston had to be given apne 4 
A buzzes if we were get in 
al 

8-Sgt. Hubert R. Joiner, Monroe 
La., the crew chief of this br: 
new Flying Fortress, was ag 
sweating it out, and so were 
the other planes in the formation, 
for we were the first to test this 
improvised airport on which hun- 
dreds of American airmen were 
waiting for rides back to Italy. 

Lt. C. F. Rayner, Redondo Beach, 
Calif., the pilot, gave you the feel- 
ing that if necessary he could have 
landed the big shfp on a dime. And 
least worried of all was bombardier- 
navigator Lt. Robert C. Matthews, 
Ridley Park, Pa., with whom I was 
shering a seat in the Fortresses’ 
nose, where the ground was rushing 
up at us. ‘ 

"Give me this kind of a mission 
every day,” he said. "It is much 
more fun landing on your target 
and filling your bomb bays with 
men you never ted to see 
again. It is great to able to look 
at a Messerschmitt and know he’s 
there to protect you rather than 
trying to clobber you.” 

The big bomber’s wheels touched 
the green field, bounced a couple 
of times in futile protest against 
such an indignity, and creaked and 


groaned its way to the parking area 
where knots of Americans and 
British stood, encircled by knots 
of Rumanians and Russians. 


The greatest danger of "Operation 


fuselage, to be under the plane 
trap door was sprung 


to greet them. 

They’d had enough of Rumania. 
They wanted to be on the way home. 
Yes, Bucherest was a GI paradise, 
better than Rome, or Naples or any 
of the other flower-and-wine-toss- 
ing liberated cities whose hospital- 
ity is legend. But to the men who 
had been in its bug-ridden school- 
house-jail for periods ranging from 
13 months down to 15 days they'd 
had their fill of it, and wanted the 
good old dust of Foggia in their 
nostrils 

If coming into the field was tough, 
taking off, in echelons, with no less 
than 30 men to a plane, was a real 
chore. But somehow 


While the ship I rode was new, the 
crew was not. These men had six 
missions against Ploesti, and several 
times, but for the Grace of God, 
might have been there on the field 
waiting for us rather than playing 








the rescue role, 


of | sary of the start of the war. 


and those inside would climb out | 5ee 







Pleas For Justice 





ROME, Sept. 3—Pleas for the 
fidelity to Christian principles and 
social ethics with the return of 
peace, for the spirit of charity in 
coping swiftly with famine, and 
for capable international organiza- 
tions to make the restoration of the 


radio address on the fifth anniver- 


Speaking of the misery into which 
the world hoe been plunged by the 
forces of domination, the P 
called for a resolution "to take 
every precaution against a repeti- 
tion of the tragedy. And with the 
old world lying in fuagments, to 
arise a new world, healthier, 
better organized and more in har- 
mony with the exigencies of human 
nature.” 

Of the economic and social ques- 
tions that would have to be faced 
after the war, the Pope warned 
against the impatience which looks 
for noth from organic reforms 
and puts its hopes in upheavals 
and violence. 

"When the distribution of prop- 
erty was an obstacle to the genuine 
productivity of social life, the state 
might in the public interest inter- 
vene by regulating its use or even 
decreeing the ——— of prop- 
erty, giving a suitable indemnity.” 


teeing and i pecan of small and 


nsuring them the advantage 
business, even today, showed 


itself more productive, the temper- Lright behind 


g 


of the labor contract with a 
contract of co-ownership. 
He reminded those in Italy who 
essed supplies and reserves of 
‘ood of their tion not to with- 
draw them °’ gh greed of 


dings, with cooperative |gasoline, too. The flight leadér drops 











French Battle Lost, 
Say Three High Nazis 


‘LONDON, Sept. 3—Three au- 
thoritative Nazi commentators 
admitted today thet the battle 
of France was lost. The Nazi 
High Command spokesman and 
Bérlin radio enalyst Capt. Lud- 
wig Sertorious said, "The German 
High Command has made up its 
mind not to give battle in north- 
ern France. The withdrawal! has 
been speeded up.” 

Hitler’s own newspaper, Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, had this to 
say: "There was not enough time 
to produce sufficient forces at the 
critica] hour. The German High 
Command must not aim at help- 
ing German divisions now en- 
gaged in heavy battles in France.” 

General Hans Guderian, chief 
of the German Genera] Staff. 
said: "We are determined to keep 
the enemy from setting foot on 
German soil.” 


Yanks Give Nazis Gas 
But I's Very Hot 








have adopted a new bombing tech- 
nique which might we called 
"Yankee Oil Bath De Luxe.” It’s 
as simple as applying matches to 


the Pacific campaign who used it 


Most Of Slovakia 
Held By Partisans 


LONDON, Sept. 3—Partisan in- 
surgents are holding most of 
Slovakia, puppet President and Dr. 
Joseph Tiso of Slovakia admitted 
last night in a statement broad- 
cast by the Bratislava radio. 

The statement said that the 
patriots had seized the radio sta- 
tion at Banska-Bystrica and were 
broadcasting orders and appeals 
and that revolutionary authorities 
were carrying out the mobilization 
of former reserve troops throughout 
Slov: . 

The German News Agency re- 
ported that the Commander in 
Chief of: the Slovak Army, General 
Catlos, Hddebeen relieved of his 
post by<-Tiso, while the fourtn 
communique of the Czechoslovak 
Forces of the Interior reporte 
heavy fighting over most of Czecho- 
slovakia. 











| RADIO PROGRAM 











5TH ARMY MOBILE AES STATION 
1530 K 196 


The station is on the air seven days 
a week from 0600 to 2400 hours. News 


8TH USAAP HEADQUARTERS, }broadcasts are scheduled daily at 


— Ameri 0630, 0800, 
on. 2 — oa 2100, 2145, 2300 and 2355 hours 


1200, 1300, 1500, 1600, 1630. 


TODAY’S HIGHLIGHTS 
Information, Please, 1530; Contented 
Hour, 1730; Fred Waring, 1817; 


H io 
Army Dance Band, 1830; Your Rad 
Theater, 1900; Fred Allen, 2105 hours 





DIO STATION 
ame AES RA 300 M 


The station is on the air seven days 


lets. has been partic-|@ week from 0630 to 2330 hours. News 
awe th ~ tion ai cog gy and 2230 hours. 


TODAY'S HIGHLIGHTS 
Jimmy Dorsey, 1300; Dinah Shore, 








greater profit” from those who are 
langu g in hunger. 


foxholes. 


to force Japanese soldiers out of|1930; Barracks Bag, 2015; Boston Sv™- 
phony, 213@ hours. 
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War Bets 


Tough To Collect 


Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau 





NEW YORK, Sept. 3—Whil 
the war 


out that there may be no govern- 
ment in Germany to surrender. 
Their thesis is that Hitler him- 
self and his closest associates 
will probably never surrender, and 
that leading Nazis will prooably 
try to fiee the country or go under- 
und rather than give themselves 


up. If this is the case, the commen~ 


tators ask, will there be any gov- 
ernment in Germany with au- 
thority and backing enough to ac- 
cept our unconditional surrender 
rms? 
baa the last war, of course, it was 
the German army rather than the 
nment which asked for an 
armistice, but the step was taken 
with the consent of political au- 
thority, and when the Keiser fled 
to Holland there was a legally 
recognized government in Germany 
with which the Allies could nego- 
tiate. This time, say the commen- 
tators, there may be no govern- 
ment willing to authorize the 
Wehrmacht High Command to sur- 
render. In that event an outright 
surrender or ermistice may be im- 
possible. . 

Problems raised by this possibly 
may be more legal than military 
since obviously the war will end 
when armed resistance ceases and 
armed resistance can cease without 
benefit of formal surrender. When 
the Germans stop fighting,.the Al- 
lies will have won and the war in 
Europe will be over. 

But at the same time, if the com- 
mentators are at all right, this war 
may not end like the last one. There 
may be no blowing of whistles at 
a certain moment to signalize that 
the surrender terms have been ac- 
cepted and peace may come by de- 
grees rather than all at once. 

The difficulties of occupying Ger- 
many and setting up some kind of 
government to act for Germany 
after the fall of the Nazis may also 
be increased, the commentators say, 
if there is no formal surrender of 
the Hitler gang. 

Major Eliot, who likes to explore 
all angles, has thought up still an- 
other difficulty. He says it may be 
awfully hard to settle bets on the 
exact date of the war’s end because 
"I doubt very much whether there’ll 
be any day on which we can say, 
"Yesterday we were fighting Ger- 
many; | J today hostilities have 


Some of these commentators 
think of practically everything. 


Higher Command Status 
Likely For Gen. Bradley 


,. WASHINGTON, Sept. 3 (ANS)— 
A new command on 

France giving Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley equal status with General 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery as an 
Army group commander was re- 
Ported nearly ready for formal an- 


spondents at General Hisethower’s 
quarters, 

In the original invasion organiza- 
tion Montgomery not only hed field 
command of all British forces but 
also was senior commander of all 
Allied ground forces, 

A statement was issued at Su- 
Preme Allied Headquarters Aug. 16 
Which saidp "It is officially stated 
®t Supreme Headquarters that the 
announcement of General Bradley's 
command of the 12th Army Group 
in no way affects the position of 

Montgomery as over-all 
der of all Allied ground 


forces in France under General 
Eisenhower,” 


the situation 
AP said today, 





V-Day as it is called over ere, and 


commentators are raising doubt as to 
whether there will be a sharp dividing line between war and 
peace as there was ithe last time. . 

These commentators—Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lippman, 
and Maj. George Fielding Eliot among them—have been pointing 
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New FDR-Churchill 
Meeting Seen Sure 
On Plan For Reich 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 1—It now 
seems certain that President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill 
will meet soon to formalize plans 
for céntro] of Germany, now ap- 
proaching defeat, end the im- 
mediate postwar security of the 
western world, the Associated Press 
said today. 

Also expected to come up for dis- 
cussion are arrangements for Great 
Britain’s full participation in the 
final phases of war against Japan 
once Germany is out of the way. 
This British help was promised by 
the Prime Minister when the 
President and he got together at 
Quebec, Canada, a year ago in 
August. Little remained to be an- 
nounced of the forthcoming session 
except the time and place. 

President Roosevelt has answered 
every recent press conference in- 
quiry with the comment that he 
would meet Churchill soon. London 
reports said today that Churchill 
would not remain long in England. 

ELEVENTH SESSION 

This would be the 11th session of 
British and American leaders with 
their political and military advisers. 
They last met in the Middle East 
and the intervening eight months 
have constituted the longest period 
since their original, 1940 Atlantic 
Charter meeting that they have not 
conferred. 

Likewise, it has brought a number 
of political: plans to fruition, not- 
ably among them the four-power 
conferences now underway here at 
Dumbarton Oaks on the creation 
of a world security agency. But the 
expected meeting of the "big two” 
threatened to steal even the se- 
curity spotlight away from the 
meetings of representatives of the 
big four nations, for it is recognized 
in official circles that one of the 
Allies’ most urgent immediate prob- 
lems is that of short range security 
in Europe. 

This calls initially.for a continu- 
ation end expansion of a European 
advisory commission, a war agency 
created by the United States, Brit- 
ish and Russian foreign ministers 
in their meeting at Moscow last fall. 


"WHAT ABOUT STALIN?’ 


That, however, highlights another 
problem which the President and 
Prime Minister will encounter: 
"What about Stalin?” In the past 
the three powers have been able to 
agree on military and political ques- 
tions, the invasion of North Africa, 
the invasion of Europe, treatment 
of the French National Committee, 
because England and the United 
States operated on one side of Eu- 
rope while Stalin operated on the 
other. 

Now the Anglo-American armies 
are within possibly a few weeks of 
meeting the Russian armies in 
crumbling Germany, and Anglo- 
American diplomacy must meet 
Russian diplomacy in every corner 
of Europe, the Associated Press 
said. Some observers here are pri- 
vately expressing surprise, there- 
fore, that none of the numerous 
reports from Washington and Lon- 
don on the next meeting have 
spoken of Russian representation. 

In the absence of such indications 
it is assumed that Russia will be 
kept closely informed of develop- 
ments, and that no conclusive 
actions will be taken which are not 


May Be 


e many United States cities are 
confidently 
to be proclaimed just about the 





Girls Slickin' Up 
For Return Of Gls 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3 (ANS)—The 
National Hairdressers and Cos- 
a convention 

d that the "vam- 
disappear from the 





pire type”’. 
postwar feminine world. 

They decided that fnto the discard 
will go brittle super-sophisticated 
kinds of makeup such as heavily 
rouged lips, crazy hairdos, mas- 
caraed eyelashes. ° 

Mrs. Margaret Condos, secretary 
of the association, said: "When 
the servicemen come home they’re 
going to want girls with soft femi- 
nine charm, not shoddy imitations 
of movie actresses. The postwar 
woman will have that gleaming 
just-washed look, not the cocktail 
lounge fever face.” 

But she cautioned that milady 
will not stop using cosmetics but 
on the contrary will use them with 
greater skill. The hair-do will also 
change, with individuality being 
the theme instead of “style.” 

That, said Mrs. Condos, is what 
the cosmetologists would like the 
postwar woman to be like. They 
admit they are riot sure whether 
os women will have the same 

eas. 


American Chemists 
Blast Draft Setup 


NEW YORE, Sept. 3 (ANS)—The 
American Chemical Society said to- 
day a survey of universities and 
technical schools indicates a serious 
shoitage of chemists for the next 
25 years as a result of a_”’short- 
sighted” Selective Service Program 
which "blacked out” training of 
chemical engineers. 

‘Erle M. Billings, Rochester, N. ¥., 
secretary of the committee which 
undertook the survey, said a can- 
vass of college faculties revealed 
"wholesale drafting of scientific 
personnel, graduate and under- 
graduate students which virtually 
had denuded technical schools. 

“’The curtailment of the training 
of chemists will lead to a shocking 
setback in all types of industry. New 
processes and developments will be 
retarded because there will be a 
serious shortage of trained men 
for the next 25 years. 

"The present Selective Service 
which have nullified 
the quota arrangement by which 
number of well-qualified students 
ere permitted to complete their 
education are perpetrating one of 
the greatest tragedies on American 
science in all history.” 


Ohio Gls Won't Need 
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Camp Upton Retired 
As Reception Center 


NEW YORE, Sept. 3 (ANS)— 
Camp Upton, on Leng Island, 
whieh prepared thousands of 
men for two wars, has béen re- 
tired for a second time. The 
camp was retired as a reception 
center yesterday, with the duties 
being taken over by Ft. Dix, New 
Jersey. r 

It was at Camp Upton, near 
Yaphank, that Irving Berlin 
wrote in 1918 his song, "Oh, How 
I Hate To Get Up In The Morn- 
ing,” which was featured in "Yip 
Yip Yaphank,” which he pro- 
duced. 
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GI Equipment Now 
15 Pounds Lignfer 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 3—The 
individual soldier is carrying 15 
pounds less in clothing and equip- 
ment today than he did in 1941, 
the War Department said today 
Reduétion of the total load from 
110 pounds to 95 pounds hes been 
accomplished. 

Quartermaster Corps experts re- 
duced the number of items carried 
and cut the weight of some of the 
individual items by re-design or 
substitution of lighter material. 
Measured in terms of the average 
infantry division this saving means 
about 100 tons less material to be 
moved with the unit, releasing 
cargo and truck space and eliminat- 
ing dock squads for sorting and 
routing. 

Now the soldier embarking for 
Overseas walks up the gangplank 
with approximately 18 pounds of 
clothing and equipment worn, a 45 
pound pack inclu rifle, sleeping 
bag, gas mask and medical supplies 
and a dufflebag weighing from 25 
to 35 pounds depending on destina- 
tion and personal effects. 

The dufflebag now contains a 
complete change of outer combat 
clothing plus items as fatigues, 
underwear, socks and up to seven 
pounds of personal possessions. 
When moving into combat the 
dufflebag is left in the rear. 

A soldier embarking for overseas 
formerly was required to take a 
complete issue of all authorized 
clo g and equipage. As a result 
he rhoved into the theater with a 
load of 80 pounds plus an addi- 
tional 32 pounds to left in rear 
areas, 








Mine Workers Propose 
Lewis At Peace Talks 


SHENANDOAH, Pa., Sept. 3 
(ANS)—District 9 of United Mine 
Workers of America proposed to- 
day that UMW president John L. 
Lewis be selected to represent 
labor at the peace conference. 
"The conflict might have been 
avoided if labor had been given a 
voice in the settlement of the last 
war,” the district went on record 
as saying. 

The convention also stated: ”Or- 
ganized labor is contributing the 
largest share toward the success- 
ful prosecution of this war through 
its production record and the num- 





Dumbarton Meeting 
Viewed Preliminary 
To New World Body 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 3—Ths 
world security organization being 
rough-drafted at Dumbarton Oaks 
is regarded by many American of- 
ficials close to President velt 
as only one wing of a greater 
structure envisioned to provide in- 
ternational cooperation in economic 
and human welfare activities as 
well as political problems, the 
Associated Press reported today. 

The form of the proposed parent 
structure is still unshaped but it 
was learned today its general con- 
cept goes beycnd the comments on 
the Dumbarton Oaks talks made 
this week by President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
* The President said he envisioned 
@ world agency with jurisdiction 
over such questions as food and 
finances as well as the use of mili- 
tary force to preserve peace. Hull 
said the Britain, Russian and 
American conferees at Dumbarton 
Oaks were concerned strictly with 
security, that is, political questions. 


One plan for the broader struc- 
ture which has been discussed and 
is favorably considered by some of 
the President's advisers is to set 
. I three parallel organizations 
which might be tied together and 
give a general policy—direction by 
periodic meetings of heads of states, 
something along the lines of the 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin con- 
ference at Teheran last winter. 

The three organizations in this 
case would be: 

1, Security—including council, 
assembly, court and other machin- 
ery which would work with purely 
political problems such as boundary 
disputes and potential aggressor 
nations using force if necessary to 
preserve world peace. 

2. Economic—tying together 
separate agencies now being set 
up or projected on oil, rubber, 
aviation, shipping and the like and 
to seek to remove causes of war 
by improving world trade and 
economic conditions. 

3. Welfare—embracing the United 
Nations Relief Administration 
(temporary), the Food Conference 
(permanent), health, education 
and such, also with the general 
Pp of removing conditions 
eading to war. 


U. S. Seizes Coal Mines 
In West Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 3 (ANS)— 
Government seizure of ten western 
Pennsylvania coal mines had no 
outward effect today on strikes 
that have forced nearly 8,000 miners 
into idleness because of demands 
for company recognition of United 
Mine Workers Supervisory Workers 
Union, Associated Press said. 
President Roosevelt, ordering the 
pits seized yesterday, empowered 
the Interior Department to take 
possession "as a result of existing 
and threatened strikes” which 
have already cost the nation an 
estimated 200,000 tons of soft coal 
critically needed for steel manu- 
facture. 

The Solid Fuels Administration 
said in a statement accompanying 
the Executive Order that the struck 
mines will be reopened for opera- 
tion on Monday sternly adding, 





ber of its sons in the military 





fully approved by the Russians, 


service.” 


"Every man is expected to be back 
on the job.” 





or 


Black Pencils To Vote 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Sept. 3 (ANS) 
—Gov. John W. Bricker said today 





cers’ Mark Cited On Labor Day 








Stars and Stripes U. 8S. Bureau 

NEW YORE, Sept. 3—With good 
weather promised for all sections 
‘oters| of the/ United States éxcept the 
southeast where heat and showers 
are predicted, Americans who could 
get off from their jobs were headed 
for the country and seashore to 
spend the nation’s third wartime 
Labor Day weekend. 


But the legal holiday, which 
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portation officials a particularly 
bad headache, 

As usual on the holiday the gen- 
eral subject of labor is getting at- 
tention in sermons and editorials. 
The War Production Board, for 
example, issued "Labor Day Box 
Score,” asserting among other 
things that since 1940 the United 
States industry and workmen have 
produced more 130 billion 
dollars worth of planes, tanks, 
guns, ships, ammunition and other 
war goods. In the same period, it 
claimed, four million women en- 

industry to meet wartime 
needs, while ten million persons 
got industrial training in various 
public a ee! courses. 


The agency declared that in- 
dustrial efficien has increased 
sharply. It quo a Co 


ngressional 
Committee with saying that in the 
West Coast airplane plants the 
average output per worker has 





risen 514 per cent in the past three 
years. Shipyards are said to be 
turning out about a ship per day, 
whereas only 12 merchant ships 
were delivered in the month before 
Pearl Harbor. 

According to the Office of W=r 
Information there is still a shortag 
of manpower in these industries: 
tires, tire cord, heavy trucks, tanks, 
heavy guns, heavy gun ammuniticn, 
signal equipment, shipbuilding, ship 
repairs, lumber, basic lumber pro- 
cessing. 

Disturbances on the labor front 
seem to be few. The Christian 
Science Monitor in a round-up 
today noted strikes in 10 coal mines 
in western Pennsylvania which 
have made 8,090 workers idle; a 
walk-out in the Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze Company involv 
7,000 workers and a walk-out 
about 1,200 workers in the Amert- 
can Car and Foundry Company in 
Buffalo. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES (Mediterranean) 


Daily newspaper of she U. S. Armed Forces published Mondays through 


Saturdays for troops in Italy. 
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spanem beadneatiene Sense, 478636; Executive Officer, 478110; Editorial, 478295; 
Sports, 478996; Circulation, 478640; Night Phone, 478295. 
Acknowledgment is made of the editorial services supplied by the 
United Nations News Service and the Army News Service. 
The Stars and Stripes is printed at the plant of Il Messaggero, 152 Via 


del Tritone, Rome, 
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Military Caste 
Dear Editor: 

The time has come when West 
Point and Annapolis must stand be- 
fore the tribunal of public concern 
and be judged. No longer will a 
free-thinking people tolerate the 
ignominious machinations of poli- 
tical cliques. Our constitution, as 
signed by the founders of our Re- 
public, guarantees free opportunity 
to all, merit and arduous endeavor 
understood as being the determi- 
nants of success. How can politi- 
cians unshamefacedly disregard 
this most fundamental and conse- 
crated doctrine! How much longer 
must we wait for a readjustment? 
Graduates of the Academy become 
in due time the high-ranking offi- 
cers of our Army. As such, they 
should rightfully represent the men 
whom they lead into battle. The 
process by which West Point and 
Annapolis candidates are selected 
gives influence, not merits, a pre- 
dominant position. Until a change 
is effected in the selective system, 
West Pointers-can not be the ideal 
officers we need with the advent of 
& peace-time compulsory military 
training program. 

\ —Pvt. Frank A. Costanzo 


PBS Virtues 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your Mail Call col- 
umn dealing with the friction be- 
tween combat troops and rear eche- 
lon fellows, I want to express my- 
self. I am a combat man, and I 
respect the PBS. Every man in the 
Army is given a job to do and every- 
one is important to the war effort. 
The only reason some of the com- 
bat men knock is that they are jeal- 
ous. I say more power to any 
who can get a break in the Army. 

—Pfc. John E. Bolsu 


. . « My guess is that those soldiers 
who razz PBS men are a bunch o: 
rookies from the States. They are 
just showing. their ignorance. They 





can’t operate without us and wel th 


can’t te without the 4-Fs back 
home, combat soldier who has 
been through thie mill is a regular 
fellow. He doesn’t have much to 
say because he knows he can’t do 
without the vear echelon. 

—T-5 Mario Sosa 


Cats And Men 


Dear Editor: 

I was deeply touched by the 
story in your Aug. 10 issue about 
the world’s wealthiest cat having 
a nervous breakdown. It was a 
very sad story indeed because on 
the same page there was a picture 
of what some of the boys at the 
front were going through. They 
were having an easy time -com- 
pared with what the poor cat was 
suffering. They only had to face 
enemy fire and sudden death, 
whereas the pampered kitty was 
subjected to news photographers. 

What I want to know is this: 

Why doesn’t someone shoot the 
poor thing and take its riches to 
alleviate human suffering and to 
support the boys who are fight- 
ing at the front? 

—Cpl. James Peters. 





Praise 
Dear Editor: 


I should like to place on record 
the appreciation and congratula- 
tion of this unit (British) to the 
235th Combat Engineers for their 
show "By Pass to Berlin.” Also 
praise to the two USO artistes 
(names unfortunately unknown) 
who expended part of their evening 
in giving their all.” 

Through the hospitality accorded 
us, the unit in almost its entirety 
were able to view a show which 
they rate as best in this theater. 
We hope that many others are able 
to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the show. 

—Geo. Shaw, Ack Ack Officer 





Studs Lonigan 


Dear Editor: , 

Recently a friend and I were 
discussing books, their authors and 
publishers. Getting around to the 
writer James Farrell and his talents 
and ability to write some pretty 
rough novels, namely "Studs Loni- 
gan” and "Gas House McGinty,” we 
decided that we would like to have 
ese books very much, 

The problem and why for of, this 
letter is to find who the publishers 
are so that we may write to them 
asking for said books, or if some- 
one will loan us “Stud”: and 
"G. H. McG.” 

—Cpl. Ray H. Boynton 
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STAGE 


ENSA's Argentina Theater, Largo 
Argentina. Gerald Savory’s comedy, 
"George and Margaret,"’ each evening 
at 6:30 PM. No tickets required. 

SCREEN 

ARC Movie House: Barberini, Pi- 
azza Barberini 3:00, 5:30, 7:00 PM 
"Follow the Boys,” George Raft with 
Zorina. Officer’s show Tuesday, 8:30 
PM. Admission free. 

Tickets for British soldiers may 
be obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club, Via Twenty Sep- 
tember. 

ENSA Supercinema. Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. Continuous 
from 1:00 PM. Phyllis Calvert, James 
Mason in "Fanny By Gaslight.” 

VARIETY 

“Welcome,” featuring Chiarette 
Gelli. Italian film star, with support- 
ing cast. 4:30 PM daily: 8:15 PM 
Sunday. All seats 25 lire. Arena 
Esedra, behind NAAFI-EFI Canteen, 

“Just The Job.” Musical show. Sala 
Umberto. Via Delle Mercedes, Daily 
1@ AM: to 2:00 PM. 365 lire. 

“Cocktail For All,” Teatro Galleria, 
opp. YMCA, daily 4:30 to 10:30 PM 35 
Hre. 

CLUBS 

Visit the ARC EM Club, Cassino 
della Rose. Conducted tours at 9:00 
AM and 2:00 PM plus dally activities. 
Snack Bar open 9:00 AM to 8:00 PM. 
Club attraction: Have your portrait 
painted in oils by Lina Fenoglio, pop. 
ular Roman artiste, 300 lire. 

ARC Officers’ Club, Hotel Barber- 
ini, Piazza Barberini. 

British Officers’ Club, Trocadero,” 
Villa Medici. 

Catholic Club for Allied forces; Via 
della Conciliazone. Tours of Vatican 
and Rome daily. 

A Protestant Service Club has been 
opened at St. Paul’s American Church, 
corner of Via Nazionale and Via 


Today 


N ROME 








near four fountains, Via Quattro Fon- 
tane. Open daily for quiet study, 
reading and writing. 

Jewish Soldiers’ Club, 37. Piazza 
Poli, Via del Tritone. Canteen 

Polish Club, open 1:00 PM to 9:00 
PM. 235 Via Panisperna. 

Free Hungarian Association. 27 


-| Propaganda Fide, 3rd Floor. Officers 


and EM of Hungarian stock, 9:00 AM 
—12:00 Noon. 
RESTAURANTS 

GI Restaurants open 11:30 AM to 2:30 
PM; 6:00 to 8:00 PM. 

Ristorante Roma, 38 Piazza Poli. 

Ristorante San Carlo, 120 Corso Um- 
berto. 

Ristorante Amedeo, 17-19 Vig Fabio 
Massimo. 

Restaurant Del Gambero, 11-12 Via 
Del Gambero for day leave EM. 

Restaurant for American Officers, 
Nurses and uniformed guests; open 
7 Via Parma. 

Air Férces Rest Camp Restaurant— 
Largo Teatro Valle. 11:00 AM to 7:30 
PM 


Nirvanetta Club, 25 Via del Maroniti, 
(Largo del Tritone). Tea dances daily, 
3:30 to 6:00 PM. Evening dances, 8:00 
PM to 10:30 PM; buffet snacks, coffee, 
tea and wine. Indoor, outdoor dance 
floors. Allied officers only. 

MILITIA TOWER 

See Rome’s Panorama from Nero's 
box seat, Romantic Militia Tower 
open from 10:00 AM to 1:00 PM; 4:00 
to 7:00 PM. Admission 15 lire. Pro- 
ceeds for the National Committee 
Political Victims. Via 24 May at Mer- 
cati Traianei. 

EXHIBIT 
Exhibition of European paintings 
from the XV to VXII centuries organ- 
ized and arranged by division of 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives, 
Region IV, AMG. Honorary sponsors, 
H. E. Prince Doria, Mayor of, Rome 
and Colonel Charles Poletti, Regional 
Commissioner, Region IV. Admission 





Napoli. 
Christian Science Service Center, 


20 lire. Palazzo Venezia. Open from 
10:00 AM to 6:00 PM. 














By Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
Staff Correspondent 

CLAREMORE, Okla.—High on a 
windy hil] overlooking Highway 66 
and the Verdigris Valley sits a 
simple, beautifully-designed _lime- 
stone ranch home — Oklahoma's 
memorial to Will Rogers. 

Shuffling around slowly in one 
of the four big galleries, about a 
dozen people were expectantly ex- 
amining glass-covered mementoes, 
talking in hushed tones as if they 
were in a sickrooni..A bright-faced 
little gir] wearing glasses, who was 
tagging along after mother, finally 
tugged at her’ mother’s dress until 
she got her attention and then 
asked in an average-loud voice, 
"Mommie, who was Will Rogers?” 

Obviously embarrassed, t h e 
mother quickly looked around the 
gallery to see if anyone had heard, 
and then mumbled something to 
the little gir] who automatically 
shut up. 

When I told Will Rogers’ niece, 
Mrs. Paula Love, about the inci- 
dent she just shook her head, as if 
it were an old story. Mrs. Love is 
official custodian of the Memorial 
while her husband is with the Sea- 
bees in the Solomons. 


Fuzzy Face... 


"There’s a whole generation of 
kids growing up who never heard 
of Wil! Rogers,” she said, "just as 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers and sailors who never 
saw one of his movies or read one 
of his columns. She told about the 
fuzzy-faced corporal who dropped 
in to ask her a lot-of questions 
about the Memorial and then fin- 
ished off, shyly, "My father told 
me about Will Rogers .. .” 

"That's why Oklahoma built this 
memorial,” she said, "To keep Wiil 
Rogers alive.” 

But Will Rogers died a long time 
ago. That Alaska plane crash hap- 
pened on August 15, 1935. Lots of 
his best friends are dead now, too. 
The question is, how can you keep 
@ guy like Will Rogers alive to 
generations who never knew him? 


"Well,” said his niece, "Someday, 


someone is going to get together a 


collection of all his writings for 
these new generations to read. 
That's the only way Will can really 
live again. His wife was doing that 
but she died a few months ago.” 
As for this Memorial itself, as it 
stands now, it’s a wonderful collec- 
tion of Will Rogers’ persona) his- 
tery—the collection of saddles that 
he picked up on his tour of the 
world; the big silver Rerielagh cup 
he got for "a splendid performance 


he wore when he made the picture, 
"Connecticut Yankee,” the clothes 
he wore when he died; a picture 
of him with Tom Mix and Douglas 
Fairbanks, another with Rubinoff 
and his vioiin, still another with 
the largest steer in the world"... 
3,320 pcunds.” 


Dioramas... 


fn a separate gallery, framed in 
individual glass nem, is a series of 
nine dioramas, small-scale repro- 
ductions (one dnch to a foot) of 
little stone-carved figures repre- 
senting different parts of Will’s life. 
One scene shows him branding 
steers in Texas, another shows him 
roping a girl by the ankle, snother 
_ him on the stage of the Zieg- 
~ Follies in 1915, doing his roping 
act. 
The closest thing to the living 
Will Rogers is Jo Davidson’s larger- 
than-life-size bronze statue of him 
in the lobby. It shows him with his 
hand in his pockets, his shoulders 
slightly hunched, one of his coat 
buttons unbuttoned and a half- 
smile on his face as if he had just 
thought of something to say. 
Outside the ranch house, sur- 
rounded by flowers, is the Will 
Rogers crypt. From there you get 
a@ good view of nearby Claremore, a 
mile away, where the proud people 
have named the park, airport, train, 
hotel and highway all after Wiil 
Rogers. 


But when you look at the town listed 


and listen to the flag whipping in 
the wind and the bugle blowing at 
Oklahoma Military Academy across 
the road, you keep hearing the kid 





asking, 
"Mommie, who was Will Rogers?” 
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too far back 


"We call ’em garritroopers. They’re too far forward t’ wear ties an’ 


t’ git shot.” 





ROME, Sept. 3—A Sicilian coun- 
terfeit ring, which planned to flood 
large Italian cities with “queer” 
money as they were liberated by 
the Allies, has been smashed and 
almost 500,000 dollars seized by the 
CID, Major Robert J. Wilson of 
Columbus, Ohio, chief agent, re- 
Pealed today. 

CID agents arrested 37 men in 
dissolving the operations which 
might have upset liberated Italy’s 
economic life, Wilson said, and re- 
covered intact the seven plates used 
to make the counterfeit 1,000-lire 
notes. The raids were staged with 
such swiftness that none of the 
money, except for a few sample 
bills, found its way into circula- 
tion. 

A 29-page case report, reading 
like a detective thriller, traced the 
case from its beginning in Palermo, 
when a paroled Italian war pris- 
oner informed the CID that a ring 
planned to duplicate Allied occu- 
pation currency, to its end in the 
after-dark raids. 


DUCE’S DOUBLE 


An agent assigned to check the 
of a paroled PW, called 
"Mussolini” because of his close re- 
semblance to the departed Duce, 
was pulled off the case in a rush 
when he appeared on Palermo 
streets in GI clothing and just 
missed being spotted by the coun- 
terfeiters. His successor started the 
ball rolling. % 
Posing as a GI big shot who 
could obtain any quantity of cigar- 
ettes, the agent contacted a coun- 
terfeiter and arranged a cigarette 
transaction. But an alert officer of 
the day, who questioned the rea- 
son the two were in a PX ware- 
house, almost flushed the quarry 
a second time. Once informed, he 
threw his support to the cause and 
held the counterfeiter in conversa- 
tion while the agent skipped out 
and called the local cops. 
Questioned, the counterfeiter 


Casualties, Discharges 
Listed In Army Report! 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 3 (ANS)— 
The Army announced today it had 
lost a total of 1,279,000 men, chiefly 
through discharges, from the start 
of the war through June 30. Com- 
parable figures from the Navy were 
not available. 

Army figures showed 967,000 men 
received honorable discharges. 
Total deaths were 74,000 including 
16,000 officers and 58,000 enlisted 
men. Prisoners of war and missing 
were 16,000 officers and 56,000 en- 
men. 

Other separations, including men 
placed on inactive status but not 
discharged, dishonorable discharges 











Huge Sicilian Counterfeit 
Ring Smashed By CID 


By Pvt. ED HOGAN 
Staff Correspondent 


named five -conspirators. While 
these five languished in the Paler- 
mo bastille, the local police under 
Commissioners Guarino and Urso, 
picked up another character who 
had a wad of bad money. From him 
they learned that five men in Ter- 
rasini had a print shop where the 
money was being manufactured 
but—and he was sorry—he didn't 
know its location. 
HIDING PLACES 


Two more arrests were being 
made while 50 plainclothes cops 
were surrounding the town of Ter- 
rasimi. One of the two took agents 
to a stable behind his home. There 
he pointed to a rock wall and told 
his captors to remove a loose rock 
about 10 feet from the ground. Out 
came a sugar sack containing 6,000 
dollars. Then he pointed to a rafter 
in the ceiling. Five thousand dol- 
lars more were removed from this 
cache. 

Back in.Palermo again, agents 


who confessed that "for lack of a 
gainful occupation, I started coun- 
terfeiting all over again.” The old 
gentleman had spent the greater 
part of his life in prison for pur- 
suing the, not-so-gainful occupation 
of making money hand over fist. 

When arrested the aged gent had 
4,000 dollars in his pocket and took 
the agents to a bombed out build- 
ing where they located an_ addi- 
tional 9,000 dollars. He implicated 
a jeweler who, in turn, named 
others involved. ‘ 

After one false start, the main 
print shop was located and, after 
passing through a maze of doors 
to find the presses, agents located 
exactly 357,710 dollars réady to be 
tossed into the open market. But 
there was more in the immediate 
vicinity. Close by, buried in an alr 
raid shelter, was 26.000 dollars. 

THEY WERE SORRY 

Meanwhlie, the men arrested in 
Terrasini said they had distributed 
some of the money in Pachina at 
thé other end of the island. The 
agents made a quick trfp and ar- 
rested 10 men who admitted they 
had bought and sold some, but not 
many, notes. They were sorry, they 
said, but they didn’t get more be- 
cause operations ended just about 
as they had started. _ 

Only the plates remained to be 
located before tne case could be 
considered closed. A stroke of ne 
produced them. The wife of one © 
the men arrested dropped by police 
headquarters to plead for her hus- 
band. After spending one day - 
jail, she called in the agents at 
told them she might have some- 
thing of interest to them. Back = 
Terrasini they went with the lady 
and buried under ie manure B . 
they found a prin press. ‘ 
she handed over a bandanna ker 
chief. Inside were the plates. os 
The Palermo raia proved well 
counterfeiters were educated as W° 
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and retirements phe So Army of- 
ficers and men, led 4,000 offi- 
cérs and 162,000 enlisted men. 


as any of their can counter 
parts, Wilson said 


picked up a 65-year-old engraver,’ 
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THE ©TARS AND STRIPES 


American delegates to the International Security talks now being held at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Wash., D. C., take a break. They are, front row, left to right: Adm. Arthur J. Hepburn; Breck- 
inridge Long, Ass’t Secretary of State; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, special adviser to Cordell Hull; 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Undersecretary of State; Henry B. Fletcher, special adviser to Cor- 
dell Hull; Joseph C. Grew, director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs; Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embrick; 
back row, left to right: James C. Dunn, director, Office of European Affairs; Leo Pasvolsky, 
special assistant to Cordell Hull;.Edwin C. Wilson, director, Office of Special Political Affairs; 
Green H. Mackworth, legal adviser; Vice Adm. Russell Willson; Rear Adm. Harold*C. Train; 
Maj. Gen. George V. Strong; Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild; Stanley K. Hornbeck. 


R 


The one-man-army is a one-girl-guy now. It’s Pfc. and Mrs. 

Alton W. Knappenburger of Spring Mount, Pa. *Knapp’ is the 

nation’s current hero. He mowed down 60 Nazis at Anzio to 

get the Medal of Honor. Now home, the five-foot-four vet took 

unto himself a bride—pretty 17-year-old Ruth Eickoff, whom 
he met three years ago at a dance. 


Just six days before his 38th 
birthday, Gert Hans von Gon- 
tard, heir to the Anheuser- 
Busch fortune, reports to his 
draft board. He was brought 
up on draft evasion charges. 
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“SPOTLIGHT ON THE STATES | 


The pin-up queen is doing some pinning up herself these 
days. B. Grable and H. James own a daughter now, as if you 
didn’t know. Betty gets back in the old cheesecake groove as 
she returns to 20th Century Fox to gambol around in 
"Diamond Horseshoe.” Here's plain proof that a gal can be a 
mother and a pin-up gal, too. (All Photos by Acme) 


Above: Uncle Bifly Morris, 84, has died, but it looks as if the 
154-year-old pioneer fire he has tended will survive. A 
nephew-in-law, Hampton Owen, has promised to keep it 
burning in Saluda, N. C., where Uncle Billy’s great-grand- 
father started it in 1790. Billy, his collie and his fiddle, lived 
alone in their log mud-chinked century-old cabin except for 
one brief appearance on a national radio hookup. 


Left: These are the ‘tin fish’ which are snapping at the Japs’ 
merchant fleet with snch remarkable success. Down a produc- 
tion line,at the American Can Co. torpedo plant in Forest 
Park, Ill., three completed ‘fish’ get the last inspection before 
heading for the ’bomb bay’ of a U. S. submarine, hundreds of 
which have decimated the Jap merchant fleet. As for Jap 
submarines, Elmer Davis, OWI chief, says the amazing part of 
the Pacific war is the impotence of the Nip underseas craft. 
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Thunderbirds Soar 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 


ern France these days like a flock of homesick angels. 


Sicily, on July 10, 1943. 


Over South France 


WITH THE 45TH DIVISION IN SOUTHERN FRANCE—The 
Thunderbirds and the Eagles are soaring upward through south- 


Formally the Thunderbirds are the men of the 45th Infantry 
Division, the southwestern National Guard unit which has spent 
286 days in the line since it stormed the sand dunes at Scotlitti, 


The Eagles—that’s Maj. Gen. William W. Eagles, the efficient 
Indiana-born West Pointer who took command of the 45th during 


PRISONER 








the winter months in+— 
Italy and directed its brilliant 
breakthrough from Anzio. 


Between the high-flying pair, 
even the breakneck speed of the 
old 7th Army Sicilian days has been 
exceeded. There have been advances 
of 26 miles in 24 hours, Once the 
division CP jumped 70 miles in one 
move, Against 2,993 Germans taken 
in the whole first year of combat, 
4,214 Germans have been captured 
im 15 days. 

From the start these veterans of 
Sicily, Salerno, Anzio and the 
march on Rome were confident. 

. “We've got it made,” 
rest Munson, Oklahoma City, said 
as he looked around the crowded 
LST deck on invasion eve. "Every- 
one knows his job and knows he 
knows it. This is our fourth am- 
phibious operation and we're set 
to cut.” 

NO ONE EXCITED 


That was the)universal feeling. 
No one was excited. The LST 
churned through the cobalt blue of 
the Mediterranean and the men 
played hearts and pinochle and read 
as if they were on a Riviera cruise. 
If you’re ready why worry? 

When drum roll explosions of 
aerial bombs heralded the prelim- 
inary barrage and the bitter con- 
cussion of 16 inch battleship guns 
whipped their clothes against them, 
the Thunderbirds snapped into ac- 
tion. Slender lines of infantry as- 
sault boats knifed toward the shore- 
line in the St. Maxime sector in the 
Gulf of St. Tropeze. There were 
mines—you could hear the blast as 
four tanks were shattered—but the 
battle-wise doughboys pushed in- 
land with amazingly light losses. 

In 24 hours the battle for southern 

had turned into a wild race. 
‘Tan vehicles which carried Nazi 
troops only a few hours before now 
shuttled men of the thyee Infantry 
Regiments forward. At least once 
the infantry seized hastily aban- 
doned German bicycles and pedaled 
after the retreating foe. 

It was a swift war and a war of 

. The Thunderbird insignias 
moved beyond the postcard resort 
villages where slender girls in shorts 
cheered them, past the scrub pine 
hills, over the baked clay in the 














Stripes Now Approved 











Overseas stripes for World War 
II are now making their first ap- 
pearance in this theater. The 
stripes, a golden yellow bar for 
each full six months of overseas 
service, are mounted on a khaki 
background and will be issued 
through unit supply officers. 

They are worn centered on the 
outer half of, and parallel to, the 
left sleeve of the garment. The 
lowest stripe must appear four 
inches above the end of the sleeve. 
When adding stripes they must 
be sewn parallel and above the 
other stripes and must be five- 
sixteenths of an inch apart. 

These World War II overseas 
stripes are a quarter of an inch 
wide and one and three-eighths 
inches long. They may be worn 
on OD or khaki shirts, blouse, 
fleid jacket and overcoat. 

The overseas stripe for the last 
war consisted of a gold "V.” 






























was not the grim war of the Purple 
Heart Valleys of Salerno and Anzio 
for the infantry but for the supply 
and communications men it was 
the toughest sort of combat. 

"I believe one of the chief features 
of the campaign has been the mag- 
nificent response of the communi- 
cations and transport personnel,” 
Maj. Gen. Eagles said today. "The 
speed of the advance obviously put 
@ tremendous strain on them. Often 
there was more advancing than 
fighting. They have done splen- 
didly.” 

Then there were the Maquis— 
the secret army of France - which 
battled side by side with the Yanks 
from the day of the landing, men 
and women who risked death to 
slip the lines and warn of ambushes 
ahead. 
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*TERRIFIC’ 

"They’ve been terrific,” S-Sgt. 
Fred Heymann, Burns, Kan., said. 
"Boy, have they saved us trouble.” 

"Even the dogs are biting Ger- 
a. 8-Sgt. Jack Clapp, 











The Maquis, in large measure, 

fought the war of the hills where 

isolated Germans sought refuge 

— the trees like trapped ani- 
Ss. 


The 46th, the National Guard 














Swing Show Prepping 
| For Booking In France 


r 


and rain meant mud that was ebony 
glue. 


Then came Camp Barkeley, Tex.; 
Mass.; Pine Camp, 


.} was mountain training at Blue 
Ridge, Va.; amphibious training at 
Cape Cod, Mass., and Norfolk, Va. 
At last, 3 June, 8, 1943, it was 
anchors aw the transports 
set sail for Oran. On July 10 the 
untried guardsmen hit Sicily and 
began to prove themselves. Then 
came the bit war for Italy, with 
the 45th pitchiffg in on D plus one 
at Paestum. It battled steadily 
northward until it was beyond the 
bloody Volturno. Then, on Jan. 9, 
1944, the 45th was pulled from the 












& reputation for en’ ining at 
company and battalion shindigs. 
"Jump For Joy” gets its flavor 
from Basin Street, Beale Street and 
Lenox Avenue. Swing predominates, 
of course, and many of the tunes 
have that air of improvisation so 






























Wearing Of Overseas 


outfit which showed them it could | sions 


N. Y., and Camp Pickett, Va. There| Algeria. Th 


OF 92nd 








WITH THE 92ND DIVISION, 
Sept. 1 (Delayed)—Three hepped- 
up battalions of the 5th Army's 
Negro division, commanded by 
white and Negro officers, last night 
and this morning forded and 
waded across the River Arno. The 
fight to crack the Gothic line has 
begun, led in this sector between 
Pisa and Florence by Negro infan- 
trymen who made the first crossing 
in strength. Ps 
The 92nd Division has already 
reached its first objectives, and 
forward reconnaissance patrols are 
eargely pushing ahead. German 
resistance was light all along the 
front, although land mines and 
isolated pockets of snipers have 
been encountered. Engineers of the 
ist Armored Division are sweeping 
the northern lanes over the river 
while strong tank, tank destroyer 
and infantry of the famous Ist 


Mitchell Bomb Group ° 
Honors Vet Commander 


AT A 12TH AAF B-25 BASE— 
The officers and men of a veteran 
B-25 Billy Mitchell Bombardment 
Group are celebrating Col. Anthony 
G. Hunter’s third anniversary as 
group commanding officer, 
Col. Hunter, a native of Kansas 
City, Mo., brought his group over- 
seas two years ago and has seen 





groups in 
though the group 

every major aerial battle 
, it has 


Sicily, and I 

suffered the com- 
bat casualty rate of less than one- 
half of one percent. 
On April 18, 1943, Colonel Hun- 
ter enjoyed another celebration— 
the first "birthday” of the Tokio 
raid. At the time, the nucleus of 
his group was composed of pilots 
who were B-25 veterans from 
"Shangri La.” The party was held 
at the group’s base at Berteaux, 

e guest of honor, of 
course, was the "old man” himself 
—General “Jimmy” Doolittle. 


Catching Rabbits New 
Use For Gl Helmefs 


WITH THE 45TH DIVISION IN 
SOUTHERN FRANCE, Aug. 31 
(Delayed)—The Army once listed 
150 uses for GI helmets but dough- 
boys of the 45th Division have fig- 











Grimly Upon Gothic Line\zz: 


By Sgt. HERBERT MITGANG 
Staff Correspondent 





prisoner of war camp here, cannot be traced to any 0 


for some of the verses you'll have to get \ rs 
any of the 1,000-odd men who remember them—they can’t go 
a 


but from there on all 


two; and Christmas or the year’s 
end at two to one. The statement of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, that the 
European row would end in 1944 
as coming right from 
feed bag and made all 1945 
a of the war horses long shots 
better. 

aren’t any racing 
thés classic which 
‘t all fun to the bettors, most 
the outfits keep their own dope 


Armored Division are fording the 
river. 

The offensive started last, night 
when three patrols in company 
strength sloshed through the mud 
and shallow waters all during the 
day. The three battalions com- 
manded by Maj. J..Herrera, Texas; 
Capt. H. Price, Oklahoma; and Lt. 
Col. C. Daugette, Ala., followed up 
to establish strong bridgeheads. 

They are now in 
of the area La Rotta to 
Cascina, and have penetrated in 
some places almost a mile across 
the river. 

The first battalion this morning 
encircled a house which sheltered 
enemy snipers and wiped out all 
harassing fire. In this action no 
casualties were reported and two 
Nazis were sent cageward. One Pole 
who was captured said he had 
thrown away his gun last July 15 
and wasn’t at war with’ anybody. 
He was captured in a pillbox, where 
he said he lived by ea’ tomatoes. 
© engineers were ied while 
pulling a bridge across the river 
but apart from demolitions which 
the enemy apparently planted some 
time ago, no further resistance has 


met. 

Pfc. John H. Temple, Raleigh, 
N. C., driver for an 8-3 officer, 
remarked that all the men were 
"sure happy” to be in on the at- 
tack. All the men spoken to today 
expressed the same sentiments. 

anding 


yy the G-3 
super headquarters, 
, battalion and regis 
are posted hourly or 
clerks or guys with ra- 
pplemented 
f recent aec- 
tion on the various fronts. 

Most unusual angle to this event 
in a life time to the 61 
%% anyone who's 
horse comes 


Nazi 19th Army Shows 
Sensitivity To Recon Units 


WITH THE AMERICAN FOR- 
CES APPROACHING LYON, Sept. 
1 (Delayed)—The retreating Ger- 
man 19th Army continued to show 
great sensitivity to Allied recon- 
naissance units forcing contact 
with the outer perimeter of the 
Rhone River escape route today. 

Lt. Alfred L. Dyer, Pecoma, Okla, 
who wears the Silver Star with a 
cluster, led one reconnaissance ele- 
ment forward until it engaged a 75 
man enemy outpost this afternoon. 
Seven Germans were killed and 


two sm ae in the sharp fire 
fight which ensued. 


"The prisoners were good, fresh 
”~ Lt. Richard e Dorrough, 
Ark., reported, "They 


: husky and fairly well 
weren’t second raters 
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division. Head- 
gen along the line felt that 
which is 


e something new 
added” to the 5th is strictly.okay. 
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‘Bucharest Cannonball’ Grew 
Into Prisoners’ Smash Hit 


By # staff Correspondent 
BUCHAREST, RUMANIA, Sept. 1 (Delayed)—Like "Madamoiselle 
from Armentieres,” or any other soldier song, the words of . 
"Bucharest Cannonball,” the official song of the = 
ne an. 
thing, whi 
hing. 
t “1 with 

















You can’t find agreement, even, on who started the 
like Topsy, just grew into a multi-versed, almost endless, 
@ personal audienc 


family newspaper. 
The tune was a straight steal from "The Wabash Ca 


ty ends. To give you an idea: 


Across the Adriatic through spacious skies of blue, 

There came a d bombers, with airmen tried and true. 
They headed through the Balkans, and straight for Bucharest, 
But when they reached Flak Valley, the rs did the 
They all landed safely, with parachutes ore, 

And now we're m a prison camp a-sweatin’ out the War. 


nnonball,” 





in ci 
life—Cpl. H Powell, Kansas|landing was Jan. 31 and the 45th 
City, and Sgt. Norvelle White, Des|fought on until April 16, when it} "We just chase the rabbits 
Mo The master of ceremonies} Tested for ten days and then went/| throw the helmets over them,” Pvt. 
‘ oS ae 9s thes ie Me a _ , Mass., ex- 
as on y e Thun- | plained as Sat 
derbirds off frorh and erned With Pra’ tenten 
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oa qd Prom | surrounding them. Until: June 6,/Ohlig, Eufaula, Okla, while a 
aven. they forward, past Rome,|friendly farm woman broiled four 
Peenting their peopeeed tip giweys northward. Then it was time cotton-tails into stew. "This morn- 
for the 5th Army front again. operation, a ™ ‘lea ‘em.”* _ ' 


You may think that ends our , with nothing else a-do, 

hee ee ae they still flew, 
heard roar as they 

We heard the bombe and dived beneath our bed, 
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start of the war. pame. 
Only a good bookie could figure What 
out- what the miscalculation cost Herb Ko 
the -wrong — yd a — ama- pepe 
teur estima 0 won nla To! 
lost would run into the abe rastion 
: ; many thousands of bucks, probably Herb’s 
Lt. Lawrence D. Spencer, Elizabeth, N. J., an infantry officer a a. @ banner Derby Day “ill go | 
with the 92nd Division, questions a captured Aryan superman, |*! Chur —_ wa ED hree 
one of the first Germans to be brought in by the all-Negro gers, most of the losers Tore ~ 4 ty 
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t (Army Pictorial Service) | Allied tide of victory in Europe that J. 
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soson Yankees End 
football Practice; 
Writers Pick Dobbs 


ave 
ave only hi 
erjence. 


rame. 
What he lacks in material, Coach 
herb Kopf hopes to achieve with 


nsychology, © oning and 
‘ays from the single wing and T- 


s fast as we 


%omeone will leave.” 


—_——— 


MP CHICAGO, Sept. 3 CAD —- Dock 


‘all writers from all over coun- 
ry huddled after the All-Star game 
od came up with the decision that. 
‘len Dobbs, former Tulsa star now 
tationed Ly > the znd Air Force 


Stars’ line with superb 

BEAR MOUNTAIN, N, Y., Sept. 

(ANS)—The New York Giants of 
the National Football League began 
workouts over the weekend for the 
season with 41 players on hend 
including 16 holdovers. 

Steve Owen said he’d put the 
players through two a 
ay until Sept. 11 when they play 
Sampson Naval Training Station 
n an exhibition. 

ALABAMA, Sept. 3 (ANS)—Coach 

ar] Voyles, new A mentor, 

ays Tex Warrington, 205-pound 
farine, has entered school and will 
ay center this year for the Plains- 
vn. Warrington played two years 
or Voyles at William and Mary 

“fore entering the Marines and 
oyles says: "Warrington is the 

eatest center I ever saw, barring 
one.” 


By Nelson's Blazing 64 


Tops In Nashville Golf|s2e iaiy ‘Talbers or. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., & ¢ 
(ANS)—Byron Nelson wa a 
antankerous putter amd shot a 
Beven-under-par 64 


A first-round lead in the 10,000 dol- | the 
tational Golf 


ar Nashville Invi 
= 

Nelson, shooting thro “ 
ittent wind ont — ner 
hree strokes off par goil 

our coming in for 34-30. Except 
or four putts of six feet 
r less, Nelson would have had a 


Bob Hamilton, newly-crowned 
A champ from Evansville, Ind. 
vas in hot pursuit and finished 
ith 35-31 for a 66 
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igers Shaving Browns’ Lead 





IT’S SLIDE, SLIDE, SLIDE 


A guy has to earn his living by the seat of 
his pants these days in the National League 
where the main idea seems to be get one run 
and then protect that lead. At any rate, 
here we have several prominent National 
Leaguers giving the customers a thrill and 


their opponents every 


from a football 


block to a mouth full of t in their efforts 


to snag that 


bag. Upper left is Stan Hack, 


Cubs’ third baseman sliding home safely de- 
spite Dodger Mickey Owen’s attempt to 
make the out. Upper right is Max Macon, 
Braves’ leftfielder, getting in safely under 
the left foot of the same Mr. Owen who seems 


te be having 


a tough time of it these days 


trying to put the bali on the gents coming 
across the niuch trampled Brooklyn platter. 
Another Bum, shortstop Bobby Gragan, (at 


left) has just 


retired the Cards’ Emil Varban 
at second. 








Parker Tops McNeill 
In National Tennis 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y., Sept. 3 
(ANS)—Sgt. Prankie Parker, who’s 
been the national tennis 
title for a dozen years, battered his 
way into the finals of the national 
championships Saturday when he 
whipped Lt. Don McNeill of the 
Navy, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2 in the semi- 
finals. 


He will play for the champion- 
ship today against the winner of 


- Paratrooper Al 
BROWNWOOD. Texas, Sept. 3 
(ANS) — Cpl. Al Hostak, former 
middleweight boxing champion, has 
left Camp Bowss, Texas, for Fort 
Benning, Ga. to join a paratroop 
training unit, 
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Don't Forget Johnny Hopp 


By Army News Service 
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Proud Ship 
Now Turns 
To Freight 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Sept. 3 
(ANS)—The famous racing-fishing 
schooner, Gertrude L. Thebaud, 
soon will leave North Atlantic 
waters to enter the freighting busi- 
ness between Florida and the larger 
islands of the Caribbean. The tall, 
proud Thebaud, most photographed 











shown her fantai] to rival craft 
bowing only to Nova Scotia’s cham- 
pion, the Bluenose, after a series 
of epic encounters. 

‘Shorn of her topmasts and gleam- 
ing sails, the 115-foot auxiliary 
schooner still looked a champion 
in later years as she went abcut 
the prosaic business of fishing 
under weather-stained storm tri- 
sail and sputtering motor. 


the first of the international fishing 
races and won hands down. Then 
she went to Halifax, N. S., and lost 
a return match to the Bluenose. The 
fina] brush between the rivals came 
in Oct. 1938 during the so-called 


1s 
a pea ag course 
eventually won the series, 


eround 
Bluenose 


57 Combat Missions Fail 
To Keep Day ( Out Of Ring 


AT A 12TH AAF BASE ON COR- 
SICA—Fifty seven combat missions 
have not kept “Stormy” Day out 
of the boxing ring. 
Staff Sergeant Donald D. Day, 
Chicago, Ill., was the 1943 Chicago 
Glove featherweight champ 
and today is the tall gunner in a 
Twelfth Air Force B-25 Mitchell 
bomber. His last bout was refereed 
nid champion, during the latter’ 
¢e q atter’s 
Corsica. 


908th Wins 





Free For All Wins 
Arlington Futurity 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3 (ANS)—Free 
For All, John Marsch’s two-year- 
old colt, streaked home first in the 
}five-horse field to grab 47,850 dol- 
lars in the 60 grand Arlington Fu- 
turity Saturday. 

Icangetit, owned by Henry Tikul- 
ski, was second and Free For All's 
stablemate, Errard, third with Don 
Ameche’s Sir Bim fourth and Ger- 
trude Donovan's Fighting Don fifth 

Errard, with Buddy Haas up, set 
the early pace in the three-quarter 
of a mile dash and entered the 
stretch a length and a half ahead of 
Sir B 


im. 

Free For All was in the middle of 
the pack and Icangetit was threat- 
ening in the stretch, but Otto 
Grohs applied the whip and 
brought Free For All home in 1:13.2 
by a length and a half. 

The winner paid 2.60 and 2.20 and 
leu paid 2.60. With four 
s s represented in the race, the 
management cancelled show bet- 


The Gertrude L. Thebaud entered | ting 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3 (ANS) — 
Pavot, fast-ste colt from the 
stables of Walter Jefford, proved 
again Saturday he’s the class of 
the Eastern two-year-olds by win- 
ning the 40th Hopeful Stakes at 
Belmont Park, his seventh straight 
triumph. 

Pavot stepped off the six and a 
half furlongs, with Georgie Woolf 
up, in 1:18.4 and picked up 51,850 
dollars to run his earnings over 
the 125 grand mark. He paid 2.60, 
2.40 and 2.30. 


Rampaaing Bengals 
Down St. Louis, 6-3; 
Bosox Keep Winning 


By Army News Service 
NEW YORK, Sept. 3—Detroit’s 
onrushing moved to within 
one game of American League 
lead last night when they downed 
the Bro 


Bengals 

eighth inning when Dick Wake- 
field’s grounder took a bad hop 
past second baseman Don Gut- 
teridge and went for a two-base hit 
scoring Chuck Hostetler and Doc 
. to put the Tigers ahead, 


Detroit sewed up the game in the 
ninth when shortstop Joe Hoover 
sin Cramer tripled and Eddie 
Mayu singled for two more runs. 

Johnny Gorsica entered the game 
in the seventh inning after Rufe 
Gentry and Roy Henshaw 
worked the previous six innings and 
received credit for the win al- 
though removed for a pinch-hit- 
ter in the eighth, 

The Yankees turned back the 
pesky Wi Senators, 3-1, 
yesterday at the Stadium. Mc- 
Carthy’s club had fumbled an op- 
portunity to’ gain a full ged on 
the league leaders Friday by drop- 
ping a 10-7 game to the Nats while 
the Tigers were smacking the 
Browns, 6-3. 

Ernie Bonham, ret for the 
Yank’s pennant bid after a two- 
week layoff with a leg injury, 
lacked his usual effectivenes’ and 
was hit hard at times yesterday by 
the Griffs, but bore down in the 
| clutch and left eleven Senators 
stranded. 

Roy Partee’s ninth-inning single 
with the bases loaded sent Tommy 
McBride home with the run that 
gave the Red Sox a 6-5 victory over 
the Athletics and helped keep Joe 
Cronin’s club within striking dis- 
tance of the American League 
leaders. 

Highlight of the National League 
games yesterday was the second 
straight defeat handed the Cards 
by the Pirates, 5-4, in which pitcher 
Ted Wilks of St. Louis had his 
winning streak stopped at il 
straight games. Wilks came in dur- 
ing the seventh to relieve starter 
Freddie Schmidt and was soaked 
with the loss when Bob Elliott 
singled Johny Barrett home from 
eoene in the ninth to break a 4-4 

e. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 3 (ANS) 
—The Cincinnati Reds have signed 
JoJo White, veteran outfielder who 
was recently released by the Ath- 
letics. He starred with Detroit for 
six years, then was released to 
= and later bought by the 

’s. 


DETROIT, Sept. 3 (ANS)—Oute 
fielder Charlie Metro, warming the 
bench for the rs, went to gen- 
eral manager Ji Zeller and asked 
for his unconditional release. 
Zeller, thinking Metro was joking, 
said okay. But Metro went im- 
mediately to the front office, got 
the release slip, came back 
and informed Zeller he had sold 
himself to the Athletics for 8.000 
dollars. 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 3 ‘(ANS)— 
Allie Reynolds, Indian righthander 
and American League. strikeout 
king last year, will be out for the 
rest of the season with a blood 
clot in his right arm. After winning 
11 and losing 8 this year, Reynolds 
developed a soreness in his pitch- 





ing arm and an examinetion re- 
vealed the clot. 





| BASEBALL STANDINGS | 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


St. Louis 
ittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
New York 
Boston 


Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 


HIssaesssr 
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Friday’s Scores 
Boston 3, Philadelphia 2. 
Bosten 7, Philadelphia 4. 
Pittsburgh 3, St. Louis 2. 
Chicago 3, Cincinnati 2. 
Brooklyn 8, New York 1. 


Saturday’s Scores 


*|Bosten 2, Philadelphia 1. 


Brooklyn 8, New York 4. 
Cincinnati 6, Chicago 3. 





Pittsburgh 5, St. Louis 4. 





LEAGUE 


Le 


AMERICAN 


St. Louis 
New York 
Detroit 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Washington 


seeassens 
asseeecs 


Friday’s Scores 
Detroit 6, St. Louis 3. 
Cleveland 5, Chicago 2. 
Boston 4, Philadelphia 3. 
Washington 1, New York 7. 


Saturday’s Scores 
Boston 6, Philadelphia 5. 
New York 3, Washington 1, 
Detroit-St. *.ouls (might game). 
Cleveland-Chicago (night game). 
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> W. Norris 
Of Nebraska Dies 


By Army News Service 


McCOOK, Neb., Sept. 3—Former Senator George W. Norris, 
83, one of the foremost liberals and veteran of 40 years in Con- 
gress, died at his home yesterday afternoon. Norris, father of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority and author of the Lame Duck Amend- 
ment, had not regained full consciousness since suffering a cere- 
bral hemorrhage at his home Aug. 29. He was partially paralyzed 


by hemorrhage. 


Besides Mrs. Norris, his three daughters were at his home 
when he died. Norris had rallied the day after the hemorrhage 





and was given a good chance to+— 


recover, but thereafter he weak- 
ened steadily and had to be 
nourished by intravenous injec- 


Public funeral services will be 
held here Monday. Dr. Bryant 
Drake, president of Doane College 
of Crete, Neb., will deliver the ser- 


and was famed for his liberal atti- 
tude. 

He was born on a farm in San- 
dusky County, Ohio, in 1861. He 
studied law and soon after coming 
of age entered politics, serving suc- 


cessively as prosecuting attorney, 
judge and Congressman. $ 


From his to the Sen- 
ate in 1912 onwards he displayed a 


onde, wh BB gy By Bay 
bers of Congress who 
feated but were still seated to legis- 


He was the author of the antl- 
injunction act of 1932, restricting 
the use of "Yellow Dog” contracts 
under which workers were bound 


VETERAN LIBERAL 








He also au 
Valley Authority Act of '33 and the 
Rural Electrification Act. Norris 
Dam was named in his honor. 

In 1924 he took the stump for the 
third Presiden ticket 
headed by rt M. LaFollette, in 
"28 he sungetted Alfred E. Smith, 
— in '32, 36 and ’40 favored Roose- 
velt. 

On his 81st birthday, Norris spec- 
ulated that perhaps he had made a 
mistake when he left the judicial 
branch of the government. "I think 
I could have Zotten more out of life 
if I had remained a trial judge,” he 
said. "That was my ambition any- 
way.” 








Burned Nazi 


Rhone Valley Milestones 


By Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Correspondent 


IN A C-47 OVER THE RHONE 
VALLEY, Sept. 3—It was harj to 
believe this morning that a 25-mile 
stretch of the Rhone Valley below 
Valence was the scene of a five-day 
strafing-artillery operation of al- 
most unparalleled intensity. 

The valley is green and quiet. It 
is difficult to spot movement or 
life of any kind from the air. Even 
on the roads there are none of the 
long convoys that usually lead to 
the front. But long lines of black 
and burned out remnants of enemy 


transport back up Allied claims of 
what happened t week. 


The official count for the five 
day holiday was 1,500 horses and 
more than 2,200 vehicles destroyed. 
And that, according to Brig. Gen. 
Gordon P. Saville, commanding 
general of the 12th Tactical Air 
Force, is just about all the Ger- 
mans had left in southern France. 

"The first step in bottling up 
enemy transport in this area,” said 
General Saville "was the borhbing 
of the Rhone River bridges. This 
was a D-day operation because to 





Transports 


bomb them sooner would have 
been a dead giveaway on where 
the ground troops were coming in. 

"The second step,” he continued, 
"was creating a road block so that 
enemy transport would ’pile up’ for 
a good target, and the third step 
was the bombing of the bumper- 
to-bumper setup.” 

Indications are that the German 
troops in southwest France are 
still trying to get out through the 
rapidly narrowing corridor between 
General Patch’s Tth Army coming 
up from the south and Patton’s 
3rd Army heading due east. Most 
of these are service troops and, 
with no transportation and a vigi- 
lant FFI, their return to the Reich 
is a catch-as-catch-can operation 
carried out strictly by foot. 

General Saville pointed out that 
the Rhone Valley destruction of 
enemy transportation represents 
one of the war’s most perfect ex- 
amples of what he calls the "Three 
Steps—(1) Control of the air, (2) 
Isolation of the battleground, and 
(3) The destruction of the enemy.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Pas de Calais sector where Allied 
naval units probably sank four Ger- 


pocketed Germans in the area. 

Two million leaflets telling the 
enemy to surrender were dropped 
on another pocket 20 milés north- 
west of Abbeville at a point about 
40 miles from the Belgian border 
~ about ten miles from the chan- 
nel. 


German prisoners taken in Bel- 
ium said they had been ordered to 
all back as quickly as possible to 
positions behind the Meuse River, 
which forms the German-Belgian 
border. Immediately: behind the 
Meuse are the Siegfried line posi- 
tions which run all the way down 
to the Swiss border. It is likely to- 
night that General Patton’s forces 
at Thionville may be engaging the 
Siegfried positions. 

German bombers launched a 
heavy raid on Verdun last night 
and flying bombs were reported to 
have fallen in Paris. 





5TH ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 





The German Tist Infantry Divi- 
sion, was reported as "virtually 
smashed,” and the enemy was 
forced to rush in reinforcements 
in an effort to dam the gap. 


It was announced that the Desert 
Air Force helped in the Gothic 
line breakthrough with a prelimin- 
ary softening of enemy defenses, 
which, it appears, the enemy never 
had time to complete. The Allied 
troops found only four of the 24 
anti-tank turrets in one portion of 
the line were serviceable, and many 
positions were found abandoned 
when the 8th Army troops arrived in 
the wake of the savage air on- 
slaught. 


Enemy In Refreat|Gonorrhea Cure Told 


made at one point with no opposi- 
tion’and the United Press reported 
that a Belgian underground of more 
«| than 1,000,000 men had been called 
into action against the retreating 
Germans 


On the channel coast British and 
Canadian forces were bypassing the 


man vessels trying to evacuate 
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Red Army Plowing 
Toward Yugoslavia 


(Continued from page 1) 
of whom were said to have fallen 
into Rumanian hands. 


Ukrainian fronts included 210,000 
enemy soldiers killed, 208,000 cap- 
tured, and 351 planes, 956 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, 5,476 guns, 3,261 
mortars, 19,105 machine guns, 46,- 
640 automobiles captured or de- 
stroyed. The Russian announcement 
said, however, that these losses in- 
cluded satellite and Rumanian 
troops killed of captured before the 
Rumanian declaration of war 
against Germany. 
Among the enemy troops captured 
was another general officer, Maf. 
Gen, Werner Hebb, commanding 
the 9th German Infantry Division. 
Thousands of isolated German 
soldiers are roaming the fields and 
forests of Rumania far behind the 
Russian lines, giving themselves up 
one by one or trying to pick their 
way through to what they think is 
still German territory. 

Today, fresh forces of Red Army 


rolling into Rumania from the Rus-' 
sian rear to cinch the coming break- 
through into Yugoslav territory al- 
ready held by Marshal Tito’s Army 





into Hungary. 
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|15th Heavies Aid 
Partisans, Soviets 





MAAFP HEADQUARTERS, Sept, 
3—Medium forces of i5th AAP 
heavy bombers today helped Balkan 
Partisans and 


ps 
rail and road brides 


via and 

fighter escorts, to break the mon- 
otony of an dull day, 

strafed traffic and airfields. 
FPortresses bombed two 
Sava River spans and one over the 
Remon. ieewr ice oh Sncteme 
erry slips at Smedereto, 
25 miles from Belgrade on the Dan- 
ube, and the Szeged and Szajol rail 
bridges over the Tisza River in Hun- 
gary. All points bombed are im- 
t to the Germans as routes 
of retreat and supply against the 

Russian forces. 
the seventh successive day, 
Tactical Air Force’s medium and 
light bombers blasted enemy instal- 
lations along the Gothic line and 
to the north of the Italian battle 


areas. 
Corsica-based Thunderbolts re- 
ported excellent hunting in their 
rail and road patrols near the Ital- 
ian-French border. They clobbered 
six locomotives, ,about 100 railway 
cars, 30 of them carrying troops. 


FINLAND 


(Continued from page 1) 








German forces no longer believe in 
victory. Therefore, a new phase has 
begun in German-F.nnish rela- 
tions. 

"The German-Finnish agreement 
of 1941 was military, not political. 
Germany wanted us to remain 4 
war with Russia .. . President Rytl 
was personally responsible for the 
agreement with Germany. His 
agreement is no longer valid 
"Today's decision means a sacri- 
fice the extent of which we do not 
yet know, but no sacrifice is too 
great for our country,” the Finnish 
premier concluded. eS 
It was reported from Helsink! 
that the Finnish government had 


tanks and motorized infantry were|informed the Germans ‘that they 


must clear their troops out of Fin- 
land before September 15 
Finland entered the war on ~~ 
many’s side on June 25, 1941, wi 


of Liberation, and, in the north,|a declaration of war against Rus- 


sia. Great Britain declared war on 
Finland in December, 1941. | 
Finland is not at war with the 


By AL CAPP}| united states although diplomats 
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relations between Washington @m 


Helsinki were recently broken ° 


‘land the Finnish Minister to the 


United States, Hjalamar Procopt, 


expelled, after repeated fruitless 
poe ne ward by Secretary of State = 
dell Hull that Finland would ha 
to bear the consequences if sv 
persisted in fighting on Germany 
side 


Finland was attacked on Nov. 30, 


1939, the Soviet. Union follof 
oy to cede certain 
ritories which Russia claimed t 
needed for the protection of on 
‘areas. Then Finland signed fay” 
| Sn i et Gury 

the ned Ate through te 


and other Russian 


broke 
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